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Those concerned with the future welfare of Bangladesh have more
reason to be concerned with population growth than the growth of C02.
They have to be more concerned about the floods that will occur during
the next 20 or 30 years than the floods that may occur during the 20 or
30 years after the middle of the next century. If the developed coun-
tries were prepared to make substantial economic sacrifices now to help
to provide a more benign climate for Bangladesh a hundred years from
now, anyone responsible for Bangladesh would probably prefer to have
those economic sacrifices take the form of more immediate economic
contributions to the country's standard of living and economic growth.
Specifically, if a global tax on carbon fuels were used to depress the
trajectory of future carbon in the atmosphere, a country like Bangladesh
would be far more interested in an immediate and continuing claim on
some of the proceeds of such a tax than on the future climatic effects
of the tax. It is unlikely that countries currently as poor as Bangla-
desh would elect to join the rest of the world in paying higher fuel
prices just to suppress carbon dioxide.

I earlier referred to this "calm" assessment of the "foreseeable"
consequences of climate change. As remarked earlier, there is probably
some positive association between what we can predict and what we can
accommodate. To predict requires some understanding, and that same
understanding may help us to overcome the problem. What we have not
predicted, what we have overlooked, may be what we least understand.
And when it finally forces itself on our attention, it may appear
harder to adapt to, precisely because it is not familiar and well
understood. There may yet be surprises. Anticipating climate change
is a new art.  In our calm assessment we may be overlooking things that
should alarm us. But it is difficult to know what will still look
alarming 75 years from now. It will be a while before the subject
settles down.